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ABSTRACT • 4 • 

This paper exami-nes the human and ideational factors 
that influence patterns of. residential mobility within metropolitan 
are^s and discusses ways th^at public . policy influences mobility 
patterns. The first section focuses on current demographic trends in 
central cities and suburbs, d iscussinc/. data from the mid 1970s c^n 
population movement between cities and suburbs, regional differences 
•In these trends, the racial and socioeconomic characteristics of 
■people who move, and turnover rat.es in metropolitan housing. The 
second secticil deals principally with -^he reasons that people move 
within the saoe ft^tropclitan area, presentifna data on age of movers, 
chanoes in hcu'sing tenure (i.e., from rental to home ownership), ^nd 
behavior iiivclved in seelcinq a new home.' The third section of the 
paper considers ways that Federal policy can facilitate the 
redistribution of populations in order to attract higher income 
households to the cities and reduce +he disproportionate , » 

concentration' of the poor in these areas. .(GO 
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FOREWORD 



It was iiDl the deliberate intent of U.S. housing policy to siphon (he 
middle classofir46gcther with their portable tax potentials, of^ to the 4 
suburbs and to bequeath to many of the older central cities a d^'cpencd 
concentratiim of poverty. Somewhere along the line, what had. been 
envisaged as a fundamental good htul become tainted by iiKidvertent 
and unpredicted consequences. These conscqilences might have been 
avoided or managed more easily if there hiKUii^n WxWex understanding 
of how people behave in housing markets and how their prefA^ences. , 
constraints, and capabilities interact with place to determine th4 nature 
oi the neighborhoods and communities they live in. 

This second title in the Institute s Perspectives on Housing series 

, examines the human and locational factors that influence the patterns 
of r-esidential mobility in metropolitan areas, since that is wh^re the 
majority^ of residential moves are made ar^l thai is al»4) the arena where 
the cities and suburbs compete for population. Son\e of the findings are of 
special intefest. Cimtrary to general opinion, for example, only one move 
in 20 is motivate^ by neighborhood considc'rations such as sthpols, race, 
or crime, while most moves are4^elatt:d to dwelling needs or changes in 
marital status. The patterns of residential moves are also much tighter 
than line might expect: 6f all residential moves^ four out of five j|:e either 
within the central city; or within the.suburbs, and over a third al) not go 
out of the neighborhood. Even the search for a new residence does not 
generally stray far from the old one. ' • 

In reaction to the continuing evolution pf America s urban areas, the 
Housing and Community Development Act of 1974 listed the following 
aims: (1) to reduce "the isolationu)f income groups within communities 
and geographic areas," (2) to promote "an increase in the diversity and 
iVitality V)JF neighborhoods through tljie spatial deconcentration of housing 
opportunities for persons o^ lower income/' and (3) to .revitalize "de- 
teriorating or deteriorated neighborhoods to attract persons of higher, 
income." As this study points out, the Act appears to urge that suburban 
housing. opportunities be provided for the central city poor^and thac 
measures be taken to induce the movement of the middle classes to Ae 
central city. It is not an easy prescription toTollow, and different problems - 
are faced in facilitating the outward movement of the poor and the middle 
class movement into the city. Actions to promote population redistribu- 

^ tion in urban areas require delicate balancing and ate likely to lead to 
conflict between policies to help people and those to help places. This 
study addresses these issues and offers a perspective on possible answers. 



William Gorham, President 
The Urban Institute 



Washington, D-C. 
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By moving from i>la<^Uo place witnin a metropolitan area, house- 
holds change not only their housing, but also the nature of • neigh- 
borhoods. Fol; the movers, the r^ults of the relocation iftay.be 
hoiycownership, a better location, or some other, housing adjustment. 
Although the cflfccts on places are m6rc subtle, the irnpact of residAtiaL 
mobility on the si2e and composition of a neighborhood's or conjmu- 
nity's population is a prime determinant of an area's economic and 
social well-being. * , . 

Residential mobility is, then, a key ingredient of change for places 
as well a^ for people. As such, mobility becomes import^int to public 
policy, since attainment of a decent home for all Americans and the 
preservation and revitalization of the nation's citie^ are expressed na- 
tional goals and. the objectives^ of many federal, state, and local pro- 
grams. To pursue these national objectives eff6ct|vely, policymakers 
must understand urban residential mobility and how public policy is 
influencing or could influence mobility patterns. ^ 

This paper emphasizes moves occurring within metropolitan areaC^ 
rathtr than moves between regions or between i/rban. and rural ar^. 
The causes of local movps and long-distance moves are somewhat dif- 
ferent, as are their consequences and pplicy linkages. 



\ 



Note: The author Is gratef d to Morton Isler and John C. Welcher 
for their helpful comments 



m earlier versions of this paper. 
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URBAN RESIDENTIAL MOBILITY: PLACES 
Moves between Cities and Swburbs 

Well-publicizeijf statistics on population change in mrtropulitan ^reas 
document the trend in the 1970s toward depopulation of some of the 
largest an(J oldest metropolitan areas. Ten of the nation's twenty-five 
largest Standard Metropolitan Statistical Ar^as* (Sl^SAs) and nearly 
one out of every six SMSAs nationwide Nlost population in the first half 
of the 1970s. The populations of many wher mctropofitan areas have 
either remained stationary or increased only minimally. , ' 

In an era of reduced metropolitan population growth, completion 
betwe^ cities and suburbs for residents has become a higher-stakes 
game, sh^ce it can no longer be expected that ,city dwellers who move to 
the suburbs will be reji^laced by immigrants from nonmetropolitan areas 
or from abroa^i^t is^game the ceptral cities have been losing (table 1). 
Central cities as a group had 2.1 million fewer residents in 1976 than^ 



\ 



Table! 

METROPdii;iTAN POPULATION GROWTH 



Residence 



Average.Annual Percentage Change 

in Population * \ 



1970 to 1976 



Metropolitan areas 
In central cities^ 
Outside central cities 



.7 
-.6 
1.6 



1960 to 1970 

.1.5 
^ .6 ^ 
2A 



SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Population Profile of the United States: 
^ ^ 1976, Current Popuiatloh Reports, Series P-20. no. 307 (Washlnflton. 
I^C: U.S. Government Printing Office. 1977). 

I. Except in New England, an SMSA is a c6unty or group of contiguous coun- 
ties which contains at least on© **central city;* of 50,000 inhabitants or more, or 
"central cities'' With a combined population olP**at least 50,000. In addition to the 
county, or counties, containing such et city or <^itics, contiguous counties arc in- 
cluded in an SMSA if, according to certain criteria, fhey are essentially metro- 
politan in character and are socially and economically integrated with the central 
county. In New England, SMSAs tonsist of towns and cities, rather than counties. 
^"•'Unless, otherwise ndtcd» Uxp metropolitarf population in this paper is based on 
SMSAa M defined in the 1970 census and iloes not include any subsequent addi- 
tions or changes. "Suburbs" lefers to the portion of the SMSA outside the central 
^ city or cities.' ^ * ^/ ' 
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in 1970. In some instances, the decline in central-city populations has 
been substantial, ^he population of the city of St. Louis, for example, 
dropped by 10 percent during just the first^hree years of the seventies. 

Net movement out of central cities is responsible for the decline in 
urban population observed during the seventies. Seven million more 
people moved out of central cities in the first- half of the decade than 
moved in, and this loss was riot completely offset by natural population 
increase. At middecade. nearly two-thirds of central-city population loss 
resisted 'from moves to the suburban ring of the same metropolitan 
area (table 2). Thus, most population Iqiss by central cities is not part of 
some regional shift or movement out of metropolitan ar^as. Rather, it 
stems from city residents' choqsing to move to thQ suburbs and from 
suburbanites* choosing not to move to the city. . 

Table 2 > 

MOVERS INTO AND OUT OF CENTRAL CITIES: 1975-76 ^ 

(Thousands) 

All movers out oT central cities 
All movers into central cities 
Total'net outflow from central cities * 

Components 

Movers but to suburbs of same SMSA 

Movers In from suburbs of same ^S/\ 

^ Net outflow from central cities - ' 
as percentage of total net outflow 

Movers out to suburbs of different SMSX 

Movers Irt from suburbs of different SMSA 

Net outflow from central cities , 
as percentage of total net outflow 

Movers out to nonmetropolitan areas' 

Movers In from nonmetropolitan aread 

Net outflpyv from central cities 
as percentage of total net outflow 

Total net outflow from central cities 

SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Qeogrdphic Mobility: March 1975 to 
March 1976, Current Population Reports. Series P-20. no. 305 (Wash- 
ington. D.C.: US. Government Printing Office. 1977). 

NOTE: During this period, 902.000 Individuals moved from the -central city 
of one SMSA to the central city of another. Table also excludes mi- 
grants to and from abroad. ^ ^ 



4^05 
2.650 



^55 



2.419 
1.162 



1 .080 
660 



1.106 
d28 



1.257 



64% 



420 



22% 



278 



. t4% 
1.9j5 -100% 
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Tables 

COMPONENTS OF CENTRAL CITY POPULATION 
LOSS THROUGH MOVES, BY REGION: 1975-76 
(Percentage Distribution) 



Component 



Northeast *Northcefitral 



Net moves 6ut to 
suburbs of same 
SMSA ^ , 

Net movement to 
suburbs of other 
SMSA^In region 

Met moves out id 
nonrnetropolitan 
areas in region 

Net movement out 

. of region 

Total 
Total net move- 
ment out as 
percentage of 
city population 



1.8 



2.9 



South 



. 3.3 



West 



35 




72 


74 


114 


24 




2 


7 

r 


12 


3 




16 


25 


-5 


3B 




10 


-6 


-21 


100 




100 


Too 


- 100 



3.2 



SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Geographic Mobility: ^March 197$ to 
March 1976. 



Cities*in all four regions of the country are losing more people through 
moves than. they are gaining (table 3). In the Northeast^ where many 
of the declining cities are located, more of the city population loss was 
attributable to mc5ves out o\ the region than in other areas of the nation; 
W ev^n there, ricarly^ perdkit of the loss resulted from moves to 
subyrbs within tK^ same region. Surprisingly, the cities of the South, 
West, and Norihcentral regions arc losing pcople^ through moves at a 

' laster rajc thari' are\,the cities of the Northeast. In the West, city popu- 
lation increase throiigh Jiet movement into the region^and from western 
nonrnetropolitan are^s only partiallyjoffsets thejarger net.outflow of city 
diwell^^rs^ to the suburbs. The rate of net movement out of the cities at 
mi||-decade increased over the rate for the first half of the decade, from 

, an $nnual average of 2.5 percent out-moyement during 1970-75 to 3.3 
pS^^^^ 1975-76. 

\ ^ [ah ^segments of the population;ic6ntributed to the movefhent out of 
the cities at middecade, although at different rates (table 4). Whites 
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Table 4 

RATE OF MOVEMENT OUT OF CENTRAL OTlES. 1975-76 



Gross Net 
Departure Departure 



Population Gcoup Rate' f Rate 



All central city, residents i 7 3.3 

1-19 .' - 9.4 3.7 

20-34 ■ 21.2/ 8.5 



35-64 . 5.2 ^ 2.8 

65+ 2.3 1.1 

Ethnicity: white ^ ' ' . 9.0 3.9 

black 3,4 1.3 

Spanish/ Amerlban 6.0 3.0 

Presence ofnihlldren. for family he^ds 
under 55 years of age: 

Family heads without children . 9.5 4.9 

Family heads with children 7.0 3.7 

Receipt of public assistance In past year: ^ 
Family hbads receiving 

public assistance 5.5 1.4 
Family heads not' receiving / 

public assistance , 7.7 3.9 

Annual Income for males age 16+': 

SO^tO.OOO ^ 6.5 3.2 

10.000-24.999 6 J 3.5 

^ 25,000+ 5 6 ; 2.0 

Education, for population 18 and older*^: 

High school or less 5.1 2.7^ 

More than hlflh school 8.2 ^.4, 



SOURCE>U.S. Bureau of the Census. Geogrifhic Mobility: March 1975 to 
March 1976. ' 

a. "Gross {lepurture rate*' Is defined as movers out of central cities during tha 
12 tnohths preceding March 1976 as a percentage of the population of that 
type In central cities In March 1976. 

b. *'Net departure rate" is defined as movers out of central cities minus movers 
Into central cities during the 12 months preceding March 1976 as a percent- 
age of the population In central cities In March 1976."^ 

c. Figures are cf)l:cluslve of^moves between central cities and nonmetropolltah 
areas. / „ 

d. All rates are exclusive of moves to and from abroad. 

are moving out at a net rate three times greater than blacks, and jfbung 
adults are moving put at a faster rate than any other age groujp, thus 
leaving the cities' population older and blacker. On the other hand, 
moves qiay not, at the present time, be leaving the cities with markedly 
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^ f^rer populations. For exani^^le, the net depiirture rate for jidult males 
is lowest for those with the highest income: Adults with the most edu- 
_ cation do leave the city at an above-averago rate^ but the^ differential is 
not l|rgfe. Perhaps most surprisingly, nt^onal figures do not sbpport the 
common perception that families With children-^are especially likely 
to move away from cities. 

Population loss has ominous implications for the economic and so- 
^ ^IK:^^' well-being of cities. Fewer people remain to support the city's tax 
^ase, but 4he^ city's ability to cut back on public expenditures is typicaljy 
' Aimited. The figures in table ,4 imply that, at the present time, the in- 
^ ' ctpasing poverty of the cities is due more to the number of people 
^Iwifig the city than to their income levels and earnings potential. 

Ffom a social perspective, white flight from cities to suburbs leads to 
a dfthgerous racial polarization which magnifies traditional rivalries and 
disputes between city and suburban communities. One of the hallmarks 
of urban developnient over.tHe past 30 years has been white flight from 
central cities to suburbs. It is diffietilt to determine how much of the 
White flight is racially motivated and how much is due to Expanding 
housing and eraploymeiit opportunities in the suburbs. An argument 
can be made that the combintltion of housing-markeV conditions, black 
rural-to-urban migration, ancj racial attitudes that promoted the white 
movement to the suburh^^during the 1950s no longer exists, and that 
**the current white flight is largely a response to deteriorating economic 
and environmental conditions, within centrai cities'' [7]. Whatever the 
current cause, the net movement of whites out.of central cities is clearly 
continuing. ' , i 

' Back to the City? 

More than twice as many. people are moving out of central cities to their 

■ ' suburbs than are moving Ih. Nonetheless, the counterflbw from suburb 
to city is substantial, with <^ver a million people making this move in 
1976 alone. The "back-to-the-city" moveme'Wk has raised both hopes 
and fear^ in the last few years. Sonpe'see this trejnd as a real boon to 
central cities, stemming the tide of population decline, racial segrega-^ 
tlon/.and a shrinking city tax base. Others view. the back-to-the-city 
movenient as a threat to the city's poor and minorities, who^arc in 
danger of being displaced by the influx of suburbanites* 

The debate over the back-to-the-city movement is hampered by a 
niAnbcr of popular misconceptions. The first misconception is that the 
ntovement is a recent development. While it is truf that the number oi 
suburb-to-central-city n^overs has increased somewhat over the past 20 
• years, the increase has occurred bciiausc of the growing number o{ 

.ERIC ' ;^ \ ' 
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fhbleS ^ ^ 
SUBURB-TO-CITY MOVES: 1955-60, 1965-70, 1970-75 

(Thousandsl 



Time Period 



Areas 
Included 



Rovers from 
Suburbs to 
Central City 

of Same 
Metropolitan 
ATea 



Suburban 
Population 
over Age 5 

at End 
of Period 



Movera/ 
Population 



1955-60 



1965-70 



1965-70 
1970-75 



>^MSAs with 

population 

250.000+ 

SMSAs with 

population 

250.000+ 

All SMSAs 

All SMSAs 



1.216 



C2.1P4 V 
2.123 ' 



, 42.394 

62,193 
69,116 
75.257 



.029 

.029 
,.030 
.028 



SOURCES: U.S. Bureau of the Census, -^/Cfob///^y for Metropolitan Areas, U.S. 

Census of Popufatlon: 1960, Subject Reporta, FWial Report PC(2)-2C 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office. 1963): U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. Mobility for Metropolitan Areas, U.S. Census 
of Population: 197p,«8ubject Reports, Final Report Pqi2]>2C (Wash- 
ington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1973)1 U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, Mobility of the Population of the United States: 
March 1970 to March 1975, Cunrent Population Reports, Series P>20, 
''no. 285 (Washington, 0X2.: llfi. Government Prirting Office, 1975). 

NOTES: Due to changes in SMSA d^nitions between 19^ and 1970, areas 
included in figures for 195560 are not Identical to tho^e for large 
^SMSAs, 1965*70. Figures for all SMSAa 1965-70 and J970*75 are 
based on 1970 SMSA definitions and are' comparable. Movers 
are defined as residents of suburbs at beginning of period who 
.moved and*resided In central city of same metropolitan area at end 
of period. Since suburban population over age 5 at end qf period is 
only an approximation of the population "at risk" of moving to the 
central city during the period, movers/population should not be 
Interpreted as a mobilify rate, it illuatrates only the relative miigni- 
tudes of the two groups. 

suburbanites and not because any given suburbanite is more likely now 
than before to move to the city (table 5). 

The second misconception is that the white, childless professional is. 
the backbone of the backrto-thc-city movement. Most of the movers 
from the suburbs to the cities are neither childless nor professional 
(table 6), Because of the small number of black suburbanites^ most 
movers into the city are in fact white,, but the rate at >vhich black 
suburbanites moved into the city in 1975 was twice that of whites. 
Except for race and average age^ t^e back-to-the-city movers are quite 
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* Table 6 

CHARACTERISTICS OF CENTRAL-CIl^' POPULATION ' 
AND OF MOVERS FROM SUBURBS TO CENTRAL CITY 
OF ^ME SMSA. 1975-76 



Percentage black 

* Percentage of family heads 

(under age 55) with children 

Percentage of workers 
professional or technical 

Percentage Wjd^r age 35 

Median years of school ^ 
^ • completed by population 
ape 18 an^ over 

Unemployment rate 

• ^ (population over age^1 6) 

Percentage of famtfy heads 
receiving AFDC or general 
state and local welfare payments 



^uburb'to- 
Cgntral-City 
Mover3 

10 



65 _ 

19 
79 

12.8, 
12 

13 



Entire 
Central-City 
Population 

23 



70 

16 
57 

•r 

12.4 



10 



SOURCE: U.S/ Bureau of .the Census, Geog)^0pMc Mobility: March i975 to 
^ March 1976. 

similar to those already in the city. Contrary to popular opinion, suburb- 
to-city ''moves do not .^bstantially raise the average socioeconomic 
status of city populations. The percentage of male workers who are 
professionals tmd the average level of Schooling are only marginally 
higher among suburb-to-city movers than among. other city residents. 
In fact, these movers often place additional burdens on cities, since they 
are* more likely to be unemployed and recipients of AFDC or other 
general j^ublic assistance than afe people already in the central cities. 

A third misconception is that the purchase and revitalization of older 
central-city homes that lias been observed in th<' 1970s is largely at- 
tributable to r(^fugees from the suburbs. On the contrary, 70 percent of 
households tjHrt purchased homps in the central cities in 1973 and 1974 
were moving from another place in the central chy* Only 1 1 percent of 
the central-city buyers were moving in from the suburbs [13]. 

To put this discussion of city/suburb pdll)ulation ^exchanges into 
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persp*ctivc» it should be noted that ino^t rhoves occur witfiiii the ccnti^l 
city or within the suburbs. Only one metropolitan mover out of five 
crossps iho central-city boundary. This in^catCK Uxc tcnclcncy for moves 
to be of short. distance, since if all dwellings ^n the metropolitan area* 
had an equal chance of selection by all movers, half of the metropolittiii 
movers nationwide would be expected to cross the boundary. 

Summary statistics on metropolitan residential Oiobili<y nationwide 
mask sub.Mantial differences in mobility patterns across areas. The mo- 
l^ility rate itself exemplifies tliese difltcrences. To cite two extTemes, 30 
percent oi4Jie households in the Dallas, Texas, metropi^tan area moved i . 
in 1973, whereas only \ 5 percent of the households in tn^Al^imyrNew \ 
York, SMSA mo^d that year. In general, growing /netr^olitan areas 
have more mobile populations than do stagnar\t or declining areas. 
This is partially a m»^ter of definition, since growing mptropolitan areas \ 
tend to grow because^)f in-migration. However, those in-migrants coti- ^ 
tinue to move, within the area, at rates higher than those of otherwise 
comparable households i|i other metropolitan areas [lO]. 

The localiQtis favored by movers vary across SMSAs as well, and 
movement from city to suburb is yot always ihe dominant flow. For 
example, ih the Phoenix, Arizona, rtielropolitan area in 1974, as many . 
households moved from the suburl^s to the city X)f Phoenix as moved . 
out. from the city to the suburbs. In contrast, during the same period, 
four households moved from %ie c^ity ta the suburbs of Newarjc, New 
Jersey, for every one "moving in. 



Residential Mobility and the HoiJSing StocK*^ • - 

The mobility behavi^^of a metropolitan area's population affects local* ^ 
housing-market cc)nditions and in turn is^flfected by those Conditions. One 
linkage is through **filtering," the process by vfrhich middle- and lower- 
income families improve thoir housing by moving to residences vacated 
by higher-incOine households who move into newly cdosjfji^ed units. ^ 
There is some disagreement on whether low-incorae'hcHiseholcls actually ^ « > 
benefit (in the sense of receiving more housing peV dollar speijt) in tihe 
long run from 'the ^filtering process or if it is just a »)rt-run benefit that % 
disappears as the market adjusts to the lower, purcplsmb power of the 
unit's new occupants by reducing the quality of service provided by each 

Whether or not Igng-run housing improyement results from the filter- 
ing process, it is clear that moves by different households are interde- 
^pendent Jinks in a chain. A move by one household creates a*vacancy 
which another household fills, and so on. A national study in the mid- 
sixties^ traced back from recent movers into new houses and apart- 
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Table 7 



METROPOLITAN HCfUSIN^j TURNOVER RATF^, 
BY l^rr CHARACTERISTICS 



, Unit Characteristic 

Tenure ^ 

Owner-occu|f>ied units 
, Renter-occupied units 

Year structure built 

1972-73 
' 1970-71 
1960-64 '* 
19508 . 
■1940s 

Before 1940 * 

^Number of rooms 
1-2 
3-4 

5-6 ' ' 

7-10 

11+ " \ 

ValuS' (owner-occupied units only) 
$" 1,14.999- 
15.000-24.999 
?5.000'-39.999 ^ 
. 40.000+ , * • 

Monthly rent + utilities (renter-occupied units only) 
. 1-99 . 

100-199 
** 200-299 

300+ 



Turnover Rate (%) 



9 

36. 

69 
23 
18 
13 
14 
16 

36 

30 

14, 

11 

14 

5 

8 • 
10 

ii 

25 
38 
41 
39 



SOURCE: U.S. Departtnentj of Housing and Urban Development. 1973 National 
Annual Housing Survey, public use files. . 

NOTE: I^Tumover rate" Is defined as the percentage of occupied units Into 
which a household head moved In the preceding ^2 months (an ap- 
proxlnutlon of the percentage of units tha^|came onto tn^ market 
and were bought or rented during the past year) . The high turnover 
rate for newly . constructed units reflects' moves-ln by the Initial 
residents. 
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Q ments (14). It was found that thfe^ -and one-half moves were indued 
by each move intd a newly constructed unit and that moves in each stage 
of the chain were typically to more expensive housing. Newly con- 
structed units were generally occupied by higher-income households. 
But for every 1,000 new units constructed, 333 lo^-income households 
eventually moved as part of the chain reaction, usually to more expen- 
sive hotising. * 

Newly constructed housing is^^s^elatively minor component of the 

, supply of optiorts available to prospective movers, as implied by the 

« numbers above. Statistics on metropolitan housing nationwide show that 
only 27 percent of the units into which households, moved in 1974 were 
rfc«s than four years old. Of course, new construction is more important 

^ in growing afeas. For example, in Orlando, Florida, fuHy 48 percent of 
the dwelliog units into which households moved in 1974 wc^re builf^ 

f during the preceding four years. ' . 

* Metropolitan areas with high mobility ratetf generally offer more 
housing options to prospective movers, since more of their dwelling 
units become available duriiig any specified time period. The broader | 
range of options may allow rpovers to obtain a better appToximatioojof 
the ^ecific combination W dwelling unit, neighborhood, and locatiOQ 
features ^hdy seek. But high turnover rates do' not assure high vacpncy 
rQtes and an ea^ housing search. High-nflobility areas are often alsqf 

, rapid-growth areas with tight h\)using markets. Units may change^cu- 
pants frequently ^et be vacant for only a short period, with the result 
that the options available to the searcher on any given day are limited 
and the competition for vacancies is severe*. 

Different types of housing, um^s within metF£>politan areas. turn over 
at varying rates — a manifejtatfon of the different mobility propensities 
of the people who tend tobecupy them.\letropolitan rental units are 
four times (i^Njikely^ as owner-occupied units to change occ^upants over 
a 12-month period (table 7). Old dwelling units, often inhabited by « 
low-mobilit/ older people, turn over le»^ often than newer units. Large * 
units turn over leSsJ frequently than«small, predominately rental, units, 
and, in general* the more expensive a; house or apartment the more 
recently it^has been oiH^te market. - 
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URBAM RESIDENTIAL MOBlLltV: PEOPLE 
Who Moves?* 

By international standards, the U.S. population is rather footloose. 
CilTent figifres indicate that each American can expect to move during 
15 different years of his life. Iq ten of those years, the move will be 
local [15]. Of the metropolitan population, ^bout 18 percent move in 
a* year, and tviro-thirds of the moves are to another place in the same 
metropolitan area. , 

The moves that occur m metropolitan areas are not evenly distributed 
across the populationf Son\e individuals are more likely to move than^ 
others. Specifically, two overlapping groups are responsible for most of 
the moves — yo\ing people and renters. 

Moving is a behavior of the yoting. Half of the moves an individual 
undertakes in his lifetime occur during the first third of his life, by age 
26. Person\under age 35 aro almost three times as likely to move in a 
given year as^e those over 35. This age patteqi characterizes long- 
distance, as well as,local, movers (figure 1 ). 

The decision-making unit for a move can Ife an entire household or 
an individual. (Soqietimes an individual is a household.) Chilcj^en's 
mobility decisions are made by their parents. Young children, whose^^^ 
parents are typically in their twenties anjl thifties,' have higher mobility 
rates than do older •hildren, whose parents also tend to be older and 
less prone to move. 

Young adults move more often than oilier people becaiise they have 
more reason to mo4e. Indeed, the beginning of an individual's young 
adulthood is usually marked by his departure ^om his parents' home. 
The economic and social status of young adults fluctuates often, and % 
frequent housing adjustments niust be made to accommodate ^ these 
fluctuations. Income and family size are likely to change during young 
adulthood, and marriages and divorces, most of which involve indi- 
viduals Ufder age 35, are common dtirlng this period [21]. ^ 

In addition to having more reasons to move, young adults often havp 
little reason not to move, they do not have to worry about uprooting 
their children 'from their school and friends, and they usuiilly l^ck the 
•strong psychological attachment to a home pr^neighbprhood that deters 
some older peoole from nu)ving. 

Sixty-one percent of U>S» metropolitan households own the housing 
they occupy. But the bulk (75 percent) of the moves that take pla(x 
within ntfetropoliton areasvare by renters. Renters are about foui times 
as likely, to mo^ in any ybat^asjisau^ Brc» Renters are not deterred 

i > 13 X . \ c . 



Figure 1 

PROBABDLITIES OF INTRACOUNTY AND INTERCOUNTY MOVES, BY AGE: 

MARCH 1975-MARCH 1976 
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SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Geographic Mobility: March 1975 to March 1976. 
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from moving by the sizable transaction costs that owners face, which 
can' easily amount to 10 percent of the sales price. And renters are 
disproportionately younger adults, who/ as noted above, have high mo- 
bility propensities. * 

While an almost identical percentage of blacks and whites move ead% 
.year, whites are more likely than blacks' to migrate from one area to an- 
other, whereas blacks are somewhat more likely to move with^ metro- 
politan areas. Seventeen percent of blacks who remained within a 
metropolitan area moved in 1 975, > compared to 12 percent of whites. 
The higher local mobility rate of blacks is attributable to their below- 
average rate of homeownership [8]. 

High-income households have below-Sverage propensities to move 
within metropolitan areas, largely because of their high rate of hortie- 
ownership and their older household'heads. In 1975, 20 percent of the 
heads of metropolitan husband-wife families with yearly incomes below 
$10,000 moved within the area, whereas only 8 percent of the heads 
of families with yearly incomes above -$25,000 did so. Twenty-one 
percent of the metropolitan population with incomes below the poverty 
line moved locally, compared to only 11 percent of the rest of the 
metropolitan population. ' - )^ 

In trying to predict who-will move next year, a good wt is to select 
those who move this year. Tljp moves that take place in metropolitan 
axeas tend to occur within a limited segment of the population^hat 
moves repeatedly, while another segmenti moves rarely if at all. Young 
adults in particular oftea go through a period of apartment-hopping 
prior to marriage and the mobility-inhibiting milestones of parenthood 
and home purchase. 

Why Do People^'Move? , . 

Schools, race, and crime often receive top billing as the reasons for 
nioves in urban areas. Yet according to the movers themselves, these 
neighborhood factor^ were the main reason for no more than one move 
but of twenty in metropolitan areas (table 8). Far more important were 
tlie characteristics oh the dwelling itsell and changes in marital status. 

In general, movei/within metropolitan areas are hous\ng-related, 
whereas long-distance moves inore often are motivated by employme^ 
considerations. The. two maift categories of housing-rela\0d moves are 
voluntary housing adjustments and by-product moves. ^ 

Voluntary hou^g adjustments ^account forjoyer half of all jjioves, 
within metropolitan areas. Mgre space, a "bett^f>* f lace, and home pur- 
chase are the most common reasons. By-product moves occur «s the 
result of some other decisipn— to marry, to divorce, to leave the parents' 
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Tables 

REASONS FOR MOVES WITHIN METROPOLITAN' AREAS: 1973 

(Percentage Distribution) 



Movers within Metropolitan Areas 



> FamTly Type " R«co 

• 



Nonelderly 

Nonelderly Nonelderly Couples Single- 



V 



All One-feraon Couples. No with Parent ^'^V'^ / „. ^ ' ^,uu 

Primary Reason Houaeholda - Houaeholda Children* Children Households Households/ Black White 

-— — — ' * 1 ] 



Fainily size change. ' . ^ ^ / 

need mora space 15 ^ 6 10 25 18 ^ / , ^® ' 



Change In marital 
statutf (marriage. ' 

divorce, separation, a» o 

death of spjouse) ^ 12 12 28 4 . 12 « a % 12 

B%tter house.lriqre ♦ . <t ia ii 

conveniences , 12 10 9 . 12 1 4 • 17 14 . 11 

Homeownership ' 11, 5 H Ab A 2 9 11 

Establishment of ^ ^ ^. ' o 

own household 9 18 .5 5 11 6 12 9 

Lower rent, less ♦ \ % ^ o n t -i 

expensive house 7 9.5 5 8 9 7 f 

Neighborhood ^ 5 ]A 3 ' '8 8 9 8 6 



Displacement by - 

.public or f 
private act f 

7 

Commuting reasons ^ 

Otherreasons 20 * 27. 19. 17 ^ 16 31 17 



Total — < 



.5 . 


3 


4 


5 


.8 


14 


4 


6 


3 


3 


4 


0 


20 


27 . 


19 . 


17 


16 


31 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



|oo 



5 


2 


T 


4 


3 


•4 


22 


- 30 


JQ, 


100 


100 


''lOO 



— , , — ^ — . . ^ , 

SOURCE; U.S. Department of Housing and Urbflb Development 1973 National Annual Housing Survey, public use flies. 
NOT^S: Sample consists of all households In which head moved during the year preceding the Interview date. "Other reasons" Im 
eludes Job transfer, military service, retirement, new Job, other employment reasons, to go to school, lo get closer to relatives, 
other family reasons, school quality, wanted to rent, naturiil disaster, cha^gd of climate, and unspecified other reasOrts. No one 
of these specific reasons accounted for more than 3 percent of the moves of any family type, with the exceptions that 4 per- 
cent of elderly movers wanted to move closer to relatives and 5 percent cited other family reasons. The listed family-type cate- 
gories account for 89 percent of all mover households. Because of \t^fa llroltc^tions, statistics by premove tenure exclude the 
24 percent of all moves that Involved a change in household head. 
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home. In the case of eviction, the decision is niade.ior the niovtff, 
l\)gether, these by-product moves accouiH^)r over a quarter of all 
moves wirthin inetropglilan areas. 

Not all faiYiily types move for the same reason. I'or example, 2.S |)er- 
cent of the local moves by cou|)les with children are motivated by space 
requirements, compared to I S percent for all households. The elderly 
are not very mobile, and their moves arjc three times as likely ^ti^ be 
involuntary as those of nonelderly movers. 

Regardless of the type of housing they occupy, movers cite sur|)ris- 
ingly similar reasons for moving. Blacks, most i\f whom reside in the 
central city and whose housing is, of\ average, inferior to that of whites, 
nonetheless report the same reasons for their moves that whiter do. t he 
only difference of any magnitude is that a higher proportion of moves 
by-blacks are for more space — 19 percent compared to 13 percent for 
Oioves by .whites. . * 

Owners (mostly of single-family detached houses) and renters (mostly 
of apartments) also give broadly simil^ar reasons for their moves, with 
two exceptions. First, a greater .proportion of homeowners' moves are 
by^firoduct moves associate^ with a change in marital status — separa- 
tion and divorce, in particular. Second, mbving to become a homeowner 
is an important reason only for premove renters, as \yould be expected.; 

Some moves undoubtedly are resp>onses to school conditions and 
•changing neighborhood racml composition, and these moves are im- 
portant indicators of areas in trouble. Yet it should not be surprising 
that these considerations account for a tiny proportion of all moves. 
Many metropolitan households have no school-age children, and many 
parents of school-age children are either satisfied with-their schools or 
see no better options. And, given the present level of resjdenlial segre- 
gation in U.S. metro^litan*areas, relatively few households have any 
neighbors of a different color from whi)m they could be fleeing. Fven 
in those neighborhoqds that are racially changing, evidence is mixed on 
whether whites accelerate their out-mobility or if the transition comes 
about exclusively through a failure of whites to move in as vacancies 
occur (17, 22]. ' , 

Perceptions of the level of crime in the local area have been found 
to have only a slight effect on moves out of the neighborhood [3], and 
movement by city dwellers to the suburbs is not very sensitive to city 
crime rates [12]. Nor are commuting burdens a major cause of moves. 
Although relatively few moves occur because of crime rates or com- 
niuting distances, crime and transportation ranked first and tH^frd re- 
spectively in a 1975 Gallup Poll that asked city dwellers what they 
regarded as their community's worst problem. But few people move for 
these reasons, either because they are unable to find a place that is safe 
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or near their workplace or, lAore likely, because they are unwilluig to 
give up another desirable feature of their housing in exchange for a 
safer neighborhood or a place near work. 

Housing Search 

Sii\ce movers select their new house or apartment from among those 
they \now to be available, the way they conduct their housing search 
has It strong bearing on the type^ location, and price of the new dwelling 
unit they eventually choose. ^Considering t\ie importance and expense 
of housing for the average famHy, it is surprising how little shopping 
goes on before a dwelling unit is selected. To illustrate, a recent survey 
^ in two medium-sized metropolitan areas revea(i^that roughly 30 per- 
cent erf the movers looked at only the place'they eventually moved to 
A (table 9). Less than a third looked at more than five places. Studies in 
other housing markets corroborate this basic finding of limited searching. 
. Table 9 also shows that home buyers look^ at more places than do 
renters, reflecting the greater financial commitment associated with 
purchasing a home. Purchasers of new homes in particular shop around 
before deciding on a place, especially if they areSn the market for an 
expensive home. — . 
, A wide varief^f information sources are utilized during the search — 
newspapers, friends, "for sale" signs, and real estate agents (table 10). 
Many Searchers u^e more than one of tljpse sources, although their - 
effectiveness in locating the unit ultimately selected varies widely. Market 
information sources such as newspapers and real estate agencies spe- 
cialize in serving the higher-income and homeowner markpts. Lower- 
X income households and renters find personal contacts to be more 
effective. v 

Housing searches are generally ci)nducted within very limited geo- 
graphic areas. Searchers are more likely to become aware of available 
dwelling units near their current residence than they are of otherwise 
comparable units farther away, especially if they rely on nonmarket 
f information sources (sdc 111] for references). This localized knowl- 
edge enhances thje likelihood that hiovers will select units near their 
curregt residence. 

Housing searches are sometimes unsuccessful. Some households that 
jftan to move remain where they are. Of families stating in 1^0 that 
they planned to move for housing-related reasons in the hext couple 
> of years, only 39 percent actually moved [4]. Renters, families headed 
• by a young perscm, and families living in crowded dwellings are the 
most likely to fulfilLthcir mobility expectations. 
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Table 9 

NUMBER OF PLACES LOOKED AT DURING 
HOUSING SEARCH 
(Pdltentftjge Distributions) 



Numbv of 
Dwelling 



Soutfi Bend and Surrounding 
St. Joseph County, Indiana 



Units 


Home 




Visited. 


Buyers 


Renters 


1 


, 25 


30 


. 2-3 


8 


27 


4-5 


1 28 


19 


6-10 




14 


11-15 




6 


16+ 




\. 4 


Total 


100 


%|00 ' 











Phoenix and Surroundigg 
Maricopa County. Arizona 

Low-Income 
Renters 



45 
13 
12 

30 \* 

Too 



Buyers of New Homes Nationwide 



Number of 
Subdivision 
Sites 
Visited 






Purchase Price 




All 
Buyers 


( ■* 

Less than 
|p $30,000 


150.000- 
$59,999 


$70,000 
and over 


1-2 


12 


28 


7 


5 


3-4 


21 ^ 


25 


• 20 


18 • 


S-6 
7-10 


- 26 
24 


'19 
15 


26 

27 ^ 


29 
23 


11-i- 


17 


. 13 


20 


25 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 " 



SOURCES: Phoenix — ^Abt Aasoclates, Working Paper on Early Findings: Hous- 
ing Allowance Demand Experiment (Cambridge. Masa., 1 975) ; 
South Bend-~The Rand Corporation. Houatng Aaalstance Supply 
, Experiment, unpublished tabulations (courtesy of K. McCarthy); 

new homes nationwide — Michael SMmlchraat et aU, Profile of a New 
Home Buyer (Washington, D.C.: National Association of Home. 
Builders. 1977). Data pertain to early and mId-ig/Os. 
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Table 10 / 
INFORMATION SOURCES DURING ^OUSING SEARCH 
(Percentage Distribution) 



South Bflnd and Surroundlno 
St. Joseph County, Indiana 



Phoonix and 
Surrounding 
Maricopa 

County. 

Arizona 



Homa Buyara 



Cantor a 



lowlncoma 
Rantara 



Infomiatlon Sourco 



Parcantaga 
Uaing 
Source* 



Parcantaga 

Finding 
Placa 

through 
Source 



Percentage Percentage 

Finding Uaing aa 
Percentage ' PlaG« Primary 

Using 'through Source of 

Source • Source Information 



T 

Newspaper ads 


67 


7 . 77" 


29 


21 


FTealtors, rental agents 


71 


33 28 


1 


3 


Vacancy signs, billboards 


70 


15 \^ 


6 


23 


R^ends and relatives 


58 


32 75 


39 . 


42 


Other 




13 . - 


25 


11 


Total 




100 ' - 


100 


100 






^ / 


Buiffk of New Homes Nationwide 






V 


% 

• 


Purchase Price 




How Buvara First 
La^ii«d about Placa 


All ^ 

Buyers 


Leaa than 
130.000 


$50,000- 
$59,999 


S70.000 
•nd over 


Newspaper ads 


16 


i 

2 2 ^ *^ 


^ 9 


10 


Realtors ^ 


21 


33 ^ 


24 ^ 


32\ 


Vacancy slgns» billboards 


35 


41 


40 


Friends and relatives 


22 


• " 25 


20 


15 ' 


Other / 


6 


_4 \ • 


6 ' 


3 ^ 


Total \ 


■ 100 


' 100 


100 


100 



SOURCES: Abt Associates. Working Paper on Early Findings; Rand Corpora- 
^ tion» Hqiislng Assistance Supply Experiment, unpublished tabula- 

K tlonn; Sumlchrast et al.. Profile of a New Home Buyer. 
a. More than one sourcj^could be reported. * • 
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* ♦ 

Housing Selection of Movers 

A move generally involves a substantial housing adjustment. Moving 
to nnike a minor housing chaitge is impractical, given the costs of 
moving. Over two-thirds of all metropolitan homeowners who moved 
in 1973 paid a price for the home they bought that differed by more 
than $5,0()0 from the sales pricQ of their old hqme. Sixty percent of 
movers from one rental unit to another changed their housing c^^pcndi- 
tares by more than 20 percent. 

. The large changes in housing observed among individual movers are 
masked by comparisons of average premove and postmove housing, 
since consumption increases and consumption decreases tend to cancel 
each other out in summary statistics '(table 11). Still, the typical move 
is to a place that is slightly bigger, slightly more expensive, and slightly 
farther from the place of work. For most families, a local move results 
in an improvement in their housing conditions. Downgrading moves 
are the exception. Families **undercOnsuming'* housing relative to their 
income are more likely to^ove than a^e families **overcopsuming.*' A 

Table 11 

HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS OF INTR^METROPOLITAN 
MOVERS BEFORE AND AFTER MOVING 




After 



Estimated house value 

(median) $^.372 $25,483 

Monthly gross rental expenditures. 

"(m/dian) ^ $ 148 , $ 151 

Average Tiumber of rooms 

(mean) . 4.6 - 4.7 

Average persons per room . 

(mean) * ^ .7 .6 

Average distance from home to work 

(employed household heads) 

(mean) 8.4 miles 10.2 miles 



SOURCES: U.S. OeQartment of Housing and lirban Development. 1973 Annual 
Housing Survey, public use flies; University of Michigan. Institute 
for Social Researcli. Survey^^Research Center. Panel Study of In- 
conUe Dynamics (Ann Arbor. 1974) (distance-to-woric figures only). 

NOTES: All flgures'are for movers with same head In previous and current 
unlt.Dommutlng figures are for metropolitan households that moved 
Intracounty. 1972-73. House value and rent statistics are for movers 
who did not change housing tenure. Rooms are exclusive of bath- 
roomss 
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•Vatchct effect'* is observed — families arc/quick to adjust their housing 
consumption upward but hesitant to cut1)ack [9]. Although the magni- 
tudefl of housing-consumption increases vary among «Hfferent racial and 
economic groups, this general tendency for moves to jess crowded, more 
expensive housing farther from the work place holds for blacks and 
whites, for the rich and for the poor [8]. y/ 

There are, of course, counterexamples. Children leaving their par- 
ents' Home will probably move to smaller, less expensive housing, as 
might some elderly movers. And, counter to the major flow, some local 
moves are primarily motivated by a desire to decrease co^iimuting 
burdens. 

Even if only one factor has precipitated a move, movers use the op- 
portunity to adjust their housing in a number of ways, and these adjust- 
ments involve tradeoffs. Commuting distance is an example. Although 
very few people enjoy commuting, land and< consequently, housing are 
more expensive close to employment centers than in outlying areas. 
Tfius, someone spending a lot on housing saves more by living Jn an 
outlying area than does someone spenO^ng relatively little on housing. 
This has, in fact, been propos^ as an nplanation for the tendency of 
higher-Income households to residcjn >m^bu/bs. Therefore, it is not 
surprising that a mover v ho wants to i^cn|pe his housing consumption 



Table 12 ' 
HOMEOWNERSHIP, BEFORE AND AFTER MOVING 
(Percentage Distributions) 









Torture Before/ Torture After 




♦ ■ 


Movers Group 


Ront/Ro^ 


Own/Owrt 


Rertt/Owrt 


Own/Rent 


All 
Comblrta* 
tlorts 

. W 




All Intrametropolltan movers 


51 


16 . 


13 


♦ 20 


100 




Young married movers 
(32 percent of all movers) 


48 


19 


27 


6 


100 * 




Elderly movers 

(4 percent of all movers) 


. 46 


18 


8 


28 


100 




New household 
formation movers 
(20 percent of all movers) 


20 


15 


2 


63 


100 



SOURCE; University of Michigan. Panel Study of Income Dynamics. ^ 

NOTES: Sample represents U.S. households In metropolitan areas that moved 
Intracounty. 1972-73. Young marrleds are couples, head under age 45. 
with or without children; elderly households have head aga 65+: 
new household formation moves are mostly those of children leaving 
parents' home and of divorced marriage partners. 
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would i^iove to a place farther from high-priced employment centers and, 
therefore, probably farther from his place of work. 1 he mover attempts 
to minirnizc location costs, which arc joiDtly determined by conmiuting 
costs and housing prices. 

One out of every three%poves in urban are^s involves a change in 
housing tenure (table 12). Most of the changes from renting to owning 
are by young married households, while most of the own-to-rent moves 
occur among the elderly or as part of a new hpi^sehold formation. 
Income, life-cycle stage, prcmove housing tenure, and local housing- 
stock composition all iR0uence whether movers buy or rent [19]. 

Moves in metropolitaii areas typically do not criss-cross the metropo- 
lis. As mentioned in the previous senior), only one move in five crosses 
the city line. Because of the^ better knowledge of nearby options and a 
common preference not to Aave the current neighborhood, a dispropor- 
tionate share of all mdves are from one house or apartment to another in 
the same neighborhood. A survey of 1,500 households from 43 metro- 
politan areas in the mid-1960s showed that one-third of all intrametro- 
politan moves were from one dwelling unit to another in the same 
neighborhood [2). Over two-thirds of the moves were less than five 
miles in distance. Among low-income households, non whites, central- 
city residents, and the elderly, the average distance of move was found 
to. be even less than for the sample overall Another survey revealed 
that fewer suburban than central-city residents moved from a dwelling 
unit in the same neighborhood. Between a third and a half of the intra- 
SMSA movers surveyed stay^d^n their original neighborhood [23J, 
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URBAN RESIDENTIAL MOBILITY: POLICY 

The Housing and C^ommuntty Development Act of 1974 called for: 

the reduction of the isolation of income groups within communities 
and geographical areas and the promotion of an increase in the 
diversity-and vitality of neighborhoods through the spatial dccon- 
centration^f housing opportunities for persons of lower income and 
the revitahzation of deteriorating or deteriorated neighborhoods to 
•attract persons of higher income. 

Since the urban poor are found disproportionately in the ^^ntral cities, 
deconcentration means encouraging moves to tiie suburbs. Since de- 
teriorated neighborljoods are found mostly in cities and; higher-income 
. households are found disproportionately in the suburbs, a movement of 
higher-incdttu^ households from suburbs to cities is implied as well. 

How can public policj^ facilitate this poj^ulation redistribution? An 
impoYtant lesson to be drawn from research on residential mobility is 
that public policy can more easily affect the destination choice of movers 
than the decision to move. The data show that the decision to move is 
generally independent of n^erate changes in households* financial 
conditions and housing-iilarket conditions^ precisely the changes public 
programs conceivably could generate. On the otlier hand, the housing * 
choice of movers may be more sensitive to factors that public policy can 
alter. Consequently, publj^iiiprograms should concentrate on steering 
moves, instead of attempting to cause them. 

Facilitating the Suburbanization of the Poor 

The urba^. pooi* will be ,able to move to the suburbs only if adequate, 
.low-cost housing is available there. For*many'of the urban poor, the 
lack of low-cost suburban housing is a barrier. At recent congressional 
hearings, an official of the city of Hartford, Connecticut, testified: 

We recognize and accept the fact that our [Hartford*s] poorer resi- 
dents cannot leave the city. The lack of low and moderate income 
housing in the suburbs is forcing $uburbia*s children out of their 
hometowns. There surely is no room there for the urban poor. 

The picture in other metropolitan areas may not be 'as bleak as that 
painted for Hartford. In fact, the national statistics presented in thq^rst 
section of this paper show ttiat people of all income groups are l^^ing 
the cities. But'the cold fact is that suburban jurisdictions have a v^ted 
economic interest in keeping low-income households out, since they 
contribute less to lacal tax coffers than they draw off in services. fiThe 
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economic motivation behind exclusionary suburban practices is often 
accentxiated by racial and socM attitudes. 

Higherjurisdictions occasionally have to lake the lead in providing 
low-income housing opportunities in the suburbs. More and more, states 
and private parties have been using the courts to*challenge, and some- 
times overcome, restrictive suburban practices [5, 6, 201. 1 he federal 
govcrnincnl, in addition ^o legal action, has the weapon of grants, 
C\)mniunity Development Block (kants in particular, that can be wi\h- 
held from jurisdictions that do noVpursue policies consistent with pro- 
viding housing for iill those who c6uld be **expectcd to reside'' there. 

I he availability of low-cost housing opportunities in the suburbs is 
necessary for the movement out from the city, but it is not suHicient 
alone. The housing-search proces*; is another potentially fruitful area for 
public intervention. As shown in the previous section^ most household;; 
limit their housing search in both duration and spatial extent. Low- 
income households, renters, and minorities, all of whom rely heavily 
on nonmarket information sources, have especially limited search hori- 
zons. Programs to heighten awareness of suburban opportunities among 
the cities' pcmr will promote their movement to the suburbs. 

The major new federal housing-subsidy program of the 1970s^ — the 
Section 8 program — allows its low-income recipients considerable free- 
domain selecting where they will live. The subsidy is tied to the house- 
holdyather than to the housing unit, as was the luje in 'previous 
programs. Combining housing-search assistance with the subsidy would 
promote deconcent ration/ which evidence shows is unlikely to occur 
otherwise [.!]. 

Expansion of suburban low-income housing opportunities will not 
result in a fhtfvement oUtward by a representative sampling of the city's 
poor. Because of thcj^ higher mobility rates, the /oung and the renters 
among the city's poor will be the'^rst tp respond to new suburban oppor^ 
tunities and will therefore be overrepresented among th8tc leaving the 
city. The elderly poor will lag behind. 

Attracting the Middle Class to the City 

What are the prospects for attracting the suburban middle elass to the 
city? While the benefits of a move to the suburbs by the urban poor are 
seen as accruing mostly to the movers, the benefits of middle;:<:lasj^ 
movement to the city most often cited — an enlarge^^^fTx base and a 
rehabHUated housing stock — accrue to the city. This asymmetry makes 
it difficult for cities to attract middle-class households. People move 
when and where it is in their self-interest to do so. If part of the middle- 
class flow into cities that is now ^cci^ring is attributable to teoiporary 
conditi()bs of relative housing scarcitjge^fil high costs in suburb^ areas. 
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then the movement >vill stop as soon as market conditions change. If, 
on, the other hand, moves to the city are a response to changing prefer- 
ences for city living and are not sensitive to moderate changes in rela- 
tive city /suburban housing-market conditions, the movement may be 
more lasting. At present, however, national opinion surveys fail to 
indicate that preferences are shifting toward city living. 

Current suburban])^ are one source of potential movers into the city, 
but cities should give special attention to attracting middle-class house- 
holds moving into the metropolitan area for the first time. Historically, 
the city has been the destination of the poor who come to the area, from 
either the rural South or abroad. Now most migrants are arriving fron\ 
other metropolitan areas, and they tend to. have above-average incomes. 
Stiice these in-migrants generally have no prior attachments to suburban 
locations, they may be etisier for the city to attract than current subur- 
iMmites. ^ 

Promotion of homeownership opportunities in the city would facili- 
tate the attraction of the middle class. Suburbs have nparly two and ^ 
one-half owner-occupied housing units for every renter-occupied unit. 
In cities, the ratio is only one to one, 'and in large cities, the ratio is 
even lower. Since homeownejrship is particularly attractive to higher- 
income households and is the motivation for a substantial fraction of ^ 
all moves, cities need to consider strategies for inducing conversion of 
rental units, while minimizing the unfavorable impact of conversion on 
poof renters. w 

The middle class will Have little reasS^ to live in the city if their jobs 
are in the suburbs. Consequently, cities peed to attract appropriate em- 
ployers ii they are to attract middle*class residents. Manufacturing and 
other relatively low-paying industries may provide job opportunities for 
the city*s poor* but this type of employment holds little attraction for 
the middle class. Professional, and scientific firms and corporate head- 
quar^rs will draV more upper-income households to homes in the city. 
With the growth in the number of twd^arner households, employment 
location can be expected to play an increasingly important role in resi- 
dential locational choices. 

In addition to housing and employment, urban amenities are impor- 
tant for attracting^he tniddle class ta )(ities. Houses and ofRces alone 
are probably ndrsufflcient. Since middle- and up^r-income households 
have the financial means to obtain a decent house in either the city or 
the suburbsp their locational choice may depend upon where they can 
fi|id such ''extras** as cultural, entertainment^ and recreational facilities, 
architectural diversity, and parks: Several recent federal and local pro- 
grams to support urban, parks, atts and culture, and inner-city **8hop- 
steading/* while 6nly modestly funded, are small steps in the right 
direction, ^ 
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Retaining the Cities' Middle Class ' 

A conclusion to be drawn from mobility research is that it is easier to 
keep people from moving out of an area than to attract people in from 
somewhere else. For this reason, perhaps the most promising source of 
middle-class households for the nation's cities is the population already 
in the cities. 

Historically, cities have been breeding grounds for the middle class, 
who often have fled the city as soon as their income growth enabled 
tHem to afford to move to the suburbs. In making this move, they over- 
came the tendency discussed earlier for movers to choose a place near 
their previous residence. To keep the homegrown middle class from 
moving out to the suburbs, cities only have to offer comparable oppor- 
tunities. Cities do not have to offer moi^ than the su^rbs, as might be' 
necessary to attract mov^rs-in. 

4 

Assisting People and Assisting Places 

Residential mobility patterns are both cause and effect of public policy 
toward urban areas. Spme policies, notably FHA mortgage insurance 
practices and development of the interstate highway system, have sup- 
ported development of suburbs that have been populated in part by 
people who have moved out from the cities. On the other hand, sotne 
policies haVe been adopted in response to patterns of moveme^jt — 
suburban growth controls^ are a prime example. 

The effects of these programs illustrate an urban policy dilemma. 
Programs to assist people may adversely affect places, and vice versa. 
The FHA and the interstate highway system have benefited people by 
increasing the availability ^nd accessibility of affordable housing, but at 
the same time, these programs have facilitated middle-class movement 
^ oi|t of the city. Suburban growth controls may preserve the character 
of communities, but prospective in-movers bear the burden of restricted 
and costly access to the community. 

Central-city revitaliration is a major focus of current federal pro- 
^t4ms. To accomplish this goal at minimal human cost, suburban hous- 
ing opportunities for thfc poor must be expanded while the cities are 
being made more attractive to the middle class. Success in opening the 
suburbs to the city's poor will only further the abandonment of the city 
if middle-class suburbanites are not attracted to tak? the place of the 
poor. On the other hand, if middle-class suburbanites are'^attracted to 
the city while the suburbs remain maccessible to the* pror, the city's 
fiscal position and housing stock may benefit, but the* city's poor will 
suffer from escalating housing costs and displacement by higher-income 
in-movers. 

, Spatial'' targeting of assistance to low-income households in urban 
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areas can be used to promote changes in residential location. But some 
difficult decisions must be made. With regard to housing assistance^ 
should housing programs be targeted on central cities, where the poor 
and minorities are disproportionately located, or should the programs 
vi: concentrate on improving suburban housing opportunities for the urban 
poor? The same issue is raised by employment assistance programs- Pro- 
^ viding employment opportunities in the uri^n core, a central element 
of the federal government's emerging urbanlpolicy, will reduce the in- 
centive for the poor to finfl a residence in the suburbs. In the absence 
of budget constraints, one might increase opportunities for everyone 
everywhere. Budget realities, however, dictate that difficult balances be 
struck among conflicting policy goals. Tradeoffs between assisting people 
and assisting places are unavoidable. 

Diversity In Urban America 

This paper has dealt primarily with national aggrqgates and with the 
typical metropolitan area in which the central city is losing population ^ 
and is less affluent than its suburban ring. But the diversity of metro- 
politan areas must considered when policies aqii programs concern- 
ing residential mobility^rc formulated. The residential mobility patterns 
of declining areas are different from those of growing arfeas, of which 
there are still many. Although most cities are not as rich as their suburbs, 
some are, and they are found predominantly in growing metropolitan 
areas 118]. In these cities especially, it is less important to lure middle- 
class suburban households into the city than it is to induce middle-class 
households already in the city to remain there. 

Newly developing urban programs of the seventies, such as block 
grants for commuifity development and transportation and the Section 
8 housing assistance program, acknowledge metropolitan diversity and 
can be custom-tailored to meet local needs. They are welcome innova- 
tiiJns in the federal portfolio of programs, providing the flexibility 
required at tjac local level to deal with an important dimension of metro- 
politan area diversity — residential mobility. 
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